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THE STUDY OF CIVICS 

The American Political Science Association, at its meeting in De- 
cember, 1920, authorized the appointment of a committee to define 
the scope and purposes of a high school course in Civics, and to pre- 
pare an outline of topics which might properly be included within such 
a course. In compliance with this action the Committee submits 
the following suggestions and outline: 

SUGGESTIONS FOR A COURSE IN CIVICS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 1 

The American Political Science Association believes that there is 
urgent need for an authoritative definition of the term Civics. Origin- 
ally this term, as applied to high school instruction, was understood 
to include a study of American government and closely-related matters; 
but its scope has been so greatly broadened in recent years that it is 
now regarded in many quarters as including the whole range of the 
social sciences, economics, sociology, ethics and international relations, 
with the basic subject of American government thrust far into the 
background. The result is that high school instruction in the subject, 
by spreading itself in unguided fashion over so broad an area, has tended 
to become superficial and ill-organized. Too often it affords the pupil 
a mere smattering of many things, not articulated to each other or 
bound together by any central concept, and none of which are pre- 
sented with sufficient thoroughness to make any lasting impression 
upon him. It is not the breadth of the range alone but the lack of 
coordination that impairs the educational value of the subject. The 
Association believes that this disintregation has been carried too far 
and that the time has come not only to establish the "outside bound- 
aries" of Civics but to urge a more effective coordination of the topics 
included within these limits. 

At the same time the American Political Science Association ex- 
presses its readiness to cooperate cordially with other groups which 
may be primarily interested in the high-school study of economics, 
sociology and history, or in the task of providing courses designed to 

1 These suggestions have reference to instruction in the third and fourth year 
of the regular high school course, and not to such instruction as is often given in 
earlier years under the name of community civics or elementary civics. 
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cover in an introductory way the field of the social sciences. We 
believe, nevertheless, that the outline herewith presented includes the 
minimum essentials in political science. 

This does not mean, however, that the scope of a school course in 
Civics should be strictly confined to the framework and functions of 
government. The aim of the course should not be to impart informa- 
tion but rather to give the pupil an intelligent conception of the great 
society in which he is a member, his relation to it, what it requires of 
him, how it is organized, and what functions it performs. From his 
study of Civics the pupil ought, accordingly, to learn something about 
the chief social and economic organizations and relations. Yet it 
should not be forgotten that in the field of social studies all roads lead 
through government. No matter whether the topic under discussion 
be finance, banking, public health, poor relief, transportation, or labor 
problems, we must at all times reckon with governmental organization, 
policy and action as great factors in the situation. The study of gov- 
ernmental organization and the functions of public authority ought 
therefore to be the center or core of any high school course whose chief 
aim is to inculcate sound ideals of citizenship, to emphasize the duties 
of the citizen, and to afford any grasp of public problems. 

It is only in this way that a course in Civics can be given the sub- 
stance and definiteness which it must acquire if it is to hold a secure 
place among the advanced subjects of the high school curriculum. A 
single study which merely brings together a mass of loosely-organized 
topics drawn from the whole domain of government, economics, sociol- 
ogy and ethics can scarcely hope to have any high educational value. 
The topics, whatever they are, should be related to some central con- 
cept. A wisely-planned course in Civics can be made definite, homo- 
geneous and thorough without being narrow or uninteresting. 

The immediate problem is to impress upon the pupil the fact that 
he is a member of the community and ought to be an active, construc- 
tive member of it. The teaching of the subject ought to point con- 
tinually towards civic duty as well as civic rights. Scope and methods 
should be adjusted to this purpose, which means that social and eco- 
nomic forces which directly affect the activities of citizenship ought to 
receive adequate emphasis. 

It is not the function of a course in Civics to carry on any form of 
social, economic or political propaganda. Nevertheless the aim should 
be to develop an intelligent attitude towards questions of the day, 
hence no well-rounded study of civic activities can wholly avoid some 
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controverted issues. Intelligent instruction can achieve the main 
purpose without allowing the study to degenerate into propaganda of 
any sort. 

Three present-day tendencies connected with the teaching of Civics 
call for a word of comment. The first is a disposition to dispense with 
the use of a text book, supplanting it by "socialized" recitations, "field 
work," and "visits to public institutions." However useful these 
things may be, they do not render a text book superfluous, as has been 
pointed out by the committee on social studies of the National Education 
Association (Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 28, 1916, p. 62). A text 
book is a positive and practically an indispensable aid to effective 
teaching no matter from what standpoint the subject of Civics is ap- 
proached. "There maybe exceptionally equipped and talented teachers 
who can do better without a text book than they would do if they 
followed explicitly any existing text. Even such teachers will be more 
successful if their pupils have in their hands a well-planned text; and 
the great majority of teachers are not prepared to organize courses 
of their own. The teacher who is not able to use a fairly good text and 
to adapt it to the needs of his pupils to their great advantage can hardly 
be expected to be capable of devising a course independently of a text 
that would in any sense compensate for the loss of the recognized value 
of the best texts available. 

The second tendency is to give preference to text books which have 
been prepared by a local author and which lay special emphasis upon 
political, social and economic conditions in the immediate neighborhood. 
This emphasis is no doubt useful in providing an approach to more 
remote problems, but there is always a danger that in the zeal of ac- 
quainting the pupil with the conditions of his own state or community, 
the larger life of the nation and the problems of nation-wide scope may 
receive inadequate attention. 

A third feature of high school work in Civics at the present time is 
the disposition of some school authorities to replace the systematic 
study of Civics by a course on "Problems of Democracy," or "Social 
Problems," or something of this kind. This action is based upon 
the idea that thereby the pupils may be brought directly into touch 
with the "live problems of the present day" instead of spending time 
upon the development and organization of political, economic and 
social institutions. The committee recognizes the value which attaches 
to the so-termed "problem method" in teaching; but it believes that 
no effective instruction in the problems of democracy can be imparted 
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to high school pupils unless they are given an adequate background 
through the study of governmental organization and functions. To 
provide this background the course must be comprehensive and sys- 
tematic, not a study of isolated problems. 2 

The appended outline indicates in a general way the outside limits 
within which, in the committee's judgment, the scope of a high school 
course in Civics ought to be kept if the instruction is to be made effec- 
tive. The outline is, if anything, too broad. It is not intended to be 
a syllabus; it does not include all the topics, or the only topics, which 
come within the general field suggested. 

The capable teacher can add, substitute, or omit as may be thought 
desirable. This outline is merely intended to indicate by its inclusions 
the sort of topics which, on a liberal interpretation of the subject, 
belong to the study of Civics and by its omissions the kind of material 
which, in the committee's judgment, does not belong there at all. 

These topics are grouped under thirty-three headings. Some of 
them can be covered quickly; others will require more extended dis- 
cussion. No attempt is made to apportion the amount of time that 
should be devoted to each, for this outline is not intended to be a plan 
of a course but rather a presentation of the topics out of which a course 
can readily be constructed. The individual teacher can decide, in the 
light of the time at his disposal, what may best be included and what 
omitted. 

OUTLINE 

Part 1 — The American Environment 

I. Man and Society 

Why men organize. The social instinct. The doctrine of evolution as applied 
to society. Heredity and environment. Individual and social heredity. The 
physical and the social environment of man. The chief social groups (family, 
tribe, community, state, etc). Individual liberty and social control. 

II. The United States 

Geography as a factor in national life and progress. The chief geographical 
areas of the United States. The soil. Harbors and waterways. The newer 
territories. Alaska and the insular possessions. Influence of geographic features 
upon past development. Geography and the future. 

s The accompanying outline provides, in effect, a course in the problems of 
democracy with the essential background included. Where a general and sys- 
tematic course in Civics is taught in the third year of the high school program it 
may very appropriately be followed in the fourth year by an intensive study of 
selected political, economic or social problems; but school programs do not usually 
permit this arrangement. 
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III. The People, Races and Racial Problems op the United States. 

The growth of population. How the population is now distributed. The drift 
to the cities, its causes, extent and results. Principal occupations of the people. 
Immigration; its history and causes. Nature of the immigration. Present 
racial distribution. The negro problem. Other racial problems. Assimilation. 
The effects of immigration, social, economic and political. 

IV. The American Home and Community 

Importance of the family as a unit. Influence of the home in training for citi- 
zenship. Marriage as the basis of the family. The divorce problem. The com- 
munity; what it is. How communities are formed. The needs and functions 
of the community. The community spirit. The community and the school. 
How the schools train for citizenship. The relation of good citizenship to com- 
munity service. 

V. Economic Factors and Organization 

The economic needs of man. Economic motives. The subject-matter of 
economics. The consumption of wealth. Production. The factors in produc- 
tion. Land and natural resources. Rent. Labor. The division of labor. Is 
labor a commodity? Wages. How rates of wages are determined. Capital and 
interest on capital. The forms of economic organization. Partnerships and cor- 
porations. Profits. Government as a factor in production. The distribution 
of wealth. Transportation as a factor in distribution. Exchange, value and 
price. Competition and monopoly. Natural monopolies. Freedom of con- 
tract. The institution of private property. 

Part II. American Government 

(o) The Foundations of Government 

VI. The Nature and Forms op Government 

Definition of the state. Definition of government. The purpose of the state. 
Origin of the state. Various theories as to its origin. The basis of the state's 
authority. Classification of states. Relation of the state to government. The 
branches of government. The functions of government. Characteristics of 
American government. Written constitutions. Separation of powers. Fed- 
eralism. 

VII. The Citizen; His Rights and Duties 

Who are citizens? How citizenship is acquired. Naturalization. The rights 
of the citizen. Are corporations citizens? Civil liberty; what it means and how 
it grew. Privileges which are not civic rights. The obligations of citizenship. 
Hindrances to good citizenship. 

VIII. Popular Control op Government 

The channels of popular control. Public opinion; its nature and limitations. 
The election of representatives. The appointment of officials. Election vs. 
Appointment. Appointments with and without confirmation. Partisan ap- 
pointments. The spoils system. The rise of civil service. Nature of the civil 
service system. Its value and limitations. 

Popular control through direct legislation and the recall. Origin and spread 
of the initiative and referendum. Direct legislation in practice. Merits and 
defects of direct legislation. The recall. The recall of judicial decisions. 
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(6) The Electoral Mechanism 

IX. Suffrage and Elections 

Citizenship and suffrage. Development of the suffrage. Woman suffrage. 
Present qualifications for voting. Educational tests. Taxpaying requirements. 
Disqualifications. How voters are registered. Nominations. History of nom- 
inating methods. The caucus, convention and primary. Merits and defects of 
the primary. Election methods. The ballot. The short ballot movement. 
The preferential ballot. Proportional representation. Corrupt practices at 
elections. Absent voting. Compulsory voting. 

X. Party Organization and Machinery 

Why political parties are formed. Nature and functions of political parties. 
History of American parties. What the leading parties stand for. Party plat- 
forms. The minor parties. Economic and social influences on party divisions. 
Party organization in nation, state and community. The machine. Rings and 
bosses. Party finance. Practical politics. How parties are financed. The 
reform of party organization. 

(c) Local and State Government 

XI. Counties and Rural Communities 

Early types of local government. The county; its legal status, organization 
and officials. Duties of county officers. The reform of county government. 
City and county consolidation. The county manager plan. The New England 
town; its organization and the functions of its officials. The township. County 
districts. Incorporated communities. Problems of local government. 

XII. City Government 

Growth of cities. Relation of cities to the state. Municipal home rule. Differ- 
ent types of city charter. The mayor. The heads of city departments. Munic- 
ipal officials and employees. Civil service in cities. The city council. Boards 
and commissions in cities. The reconstruction of city government. The com- 
mission plan. Its extension, nature, merits and defects. The city manager. 
Other recent changes in city government. 

XIII. Municipal Problems of Today 

City planning. Streets and public works. The protection of life and prop- 
erty. Parks and recreation. The city's share in public health and welfare prob- 
lems. Congestion of population and its relief. New sources of revenue for cities. 
Other municipal problems. 

XIV. State Government 

The early state constitutions. How state constitutions are made. General 
powers residing in the states. The governor. Officials of state administration. 
The state legislature. Legislative procedure. The states as agents of the nation. 
Relations between the states. Full faith and credit. Extradition. Limitations 
upon the states. The reconstruction of state government. 

(<2) National Government 

XV. The National Constitution 

American government before and during the Revolution. The earlier at- 
tempts at union. The Confederation; its weakness. Preliminaries of the Con- 
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stitution. Personnel of the convention. The convention's work. The com- 
promises. General character of the Constitution. Methods by which it was 
adopted. Growth of the Constitution by amendment, interpretation and usage. 

XVI. Congress at Work 

Organization of Congress. Merits and defects of the bicameral system. The 
Senate; its organization. Its special powers. Confirmation of appointments. 
Ratification of treaties. Impeachments. Its concurrent powers. Its influence. 
The House of Representatives. Method of election. Procedure. The Speaker. 
The committee system. Powers of the House. Relations between the Houses. 
The general powers of Congress. Congressional finance. 

XVII. The President and His Cabinet 

Nature of the presidential office. Method of nomination. The college of 
electors. Why great and striking men are not always chosen. The President's 
powers. Appointments. The veto power. Other prerogatives. Relation of 
the President to Congress. The President's relation, to his party. The Cabinet 
and the administration. 

XVIII. The Courts and the Law 

Judicial organization in outline. The Supreme Court. The subordinate 
courts. Jurisdiction of the federal tribunals. State courts. The common law. 
Statutory law. Equity. The jury system. Constitutional limitations relating 
to the administration of justice. Due process of law. The unconstitutionality 
of laws. The law's delays. Reforms in judicial administration. 

Part III. The Civic Activities 

(a) Economic 

XIX. Natural Resources, Conservation, and the Public Domain 

The chief natural resources; their value and the danger of exhausting them. 
Conservation. The forest policy of the United States. National reservations. 
History of the public lands. Sales of land and the homestead system. 

XX. The Agricultural Interests 

Importance of agriculture. Chief types of agriculture in the United States. 
Agriculture and the law of diminishing returns. Exhaustion of the soil and its 
prevention. Relation of agriculture to transportation. The problem of agri- 
cultural credit. The federal farm loan banking system. Agriculture and the 
labor problem. The work of the department of agriculture. The state agricul- 
tural authorities. Experimental farms. The county life commission. 

XXI. The Encouragement and Regulation of Commerce 

Purposes of commerce. Local, interstate and foreign commerce. How com- 
merce is regulated. The interstate commerce commission and its work. Rail- 
roads and the Sherman Act. The railroads in war time. The Transportation 
Act of 1920. The future of the railroads. Foreign commerce ; its scope and value. 
Government aid to shipping. The shipping laws. The merchant marine; its 
history. The consular service. International commerce and international ex- 
change. Foreign commerce and the tariff. The tariff policy of the United States. 
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XXII. Industry and Labor 

Modern industrial organization. Corporations. Combinations in industry. 
The control of industrial combinations. The federal trade commission. The 
general relations of government to industry. Labor's part in the industrial order. 
History of labor organizations. The American Federation of Labor ; its organiza- 
tion and program. Methods and policies of labor. Collective bargaining. The 
right to strike. The closed shop and the open shop. Conciliation and arbitra- 
tion. Compulsory arbitration. Industrial accidents and employers' liability. 
Child labor laws. Minimum wage laws. The problem of unemployment. 

XXIII. Currency, Banking and Credit 

Money and its origin. The functions of money. The coinage of the United 
States. The double and single standard. Paper money. Legal tender. The 
functions of banks. National banking system. Federal reserve banks. Some 
practical operations of banking. The relation of credit to money. Credit and 
prices. Workings of the credit system. 

XXIV. Public Utilities 

Nature of public utilities. The need of public control. Franchises. Methods 
of public utility regulation. Public service commissions; their organization and 
powers. Public ownership ; its merits and defects. American and foreign experi- 
ence in public ownership. Public utility problems at the present day. 

XXV. Public Finance 

The cost of government. Taxation, its forms and incidence. Leading prin- 
ciples of taxation. Local taxes. State taxes. National taxes. Economic and 
social purposes of taxation. The division of the taxing power between national 
and state governments. Suggested reforms in taxation. Government expendi- 
tures. How appropriations are made. The new national budget system. Pub- 
lic debts. Methods of public borrowing. Debt limits. How public debts are 
repaid. 

(6) Social 

XXVI. Public Health 

The chief problems of health protection. Quarantine. The prevention of 
epidemics. Vital statistics, their nature and use. Some instances of progress 
in preventive medicine. Public sanitation. Public water supplies. Milk 
inspection. The inspection of food and drugs. Housing regulations. The work 
of local health boards. State health organization. The U. S. Public Health 
Service. 

XXVII. Poor Relief, Correction and Other Welfare Problems 

The problem of poverty. Old and new methods of dealing with it. The 
causes of poverty. Its prevention. Social insurance. Crime and its causes. 
Crime prevention. Prisons and prison reform. The care of mental defectives. 
Social amelioration and reform. 

XXVIII. Education 

The public school system. State and local school authorities. State control 
of education. Educational work of the national government. School finance. 
The newer demands in education. Vocational education and vocational guidance. 
The Gary system. Wider use of the school plant. Americanization. 
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(c) International 

XXIX. National Defense 

Defense as a function of government. Militarism. The causes of war. The 
prevention of war. Preparedness. The regular army. The national guard. 
The national army during the World War. America's part in the war. Universal 
military service. The navy. The problem of disarmament. 

XXX. Foreign Relations 

The nature of international law. The control of foreign relations. The 
diplomatic service. Secret and open diplomacy. Treaties. Extradition. 
Outstanding features of American foreign policy. The Monroe Doctrine. 
American contributions to international law. The war and international rela- 
tions. 

XXXI. The United States as a World Power 

Traditional foreign policy. Why isolation is no longer possible. Relations 
with other American states. Relations with Europe. American interests in the 
Far East. Interests acquired during the war. Pending questions of foreign 
policy. The loans to European powers. Mandates and special privileges. 
Other diplomatic problems. 

XXXII. The League or Nations 

The idea of a league of nations in history. Purposes of the Versailles covenant. 
Its chief provisions. America's objections to the League. The League as a 
scheme of government. The League at work. What it has accomplished. The 
position of the United States in the new world order. 

XXXIII. World Problems and Democracy 

Results of the war on political, social and economic organization. The growth 
of radicalism. The soviet system. Plans for socialist commonwealths. Direct 
action. The reconstruction of government by constitutional means. Can de- 
mocracy solve the problems of today? American contributions to democracy in 
the past. The ideals of democracy. What America can contribute in the future. 

The undersigned have given their general approval to the foregoing 
suggestions and outline in order that a tangible basis for further discus- 
sion and for improvements may be afforded. This general approval is 
not to be construed, however, as an unreserved endorsement, by any 
of the undersigned, of every item in either the suggestions or the outline. 

C. D. Allin, University of Minnesota 
H. V. Ames, University of Pennsylvania 

D. R. Anderson, Randolph-Macon Woman's College 
William Anderson, University of Minnesota 

L. G. Aylesworth, University of Nebraska 

J. D. Barnett, University of Oregon 

C. A. Beard, New York City 

R. C. Brooks, Swarthmore College 

R. G. Campbell, Washington and Lee University 

R. S. Childs, New York City 
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